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f/ . Camnbridgé, Massachusetts, 


February 26, I907. 


on. James Wilson, 
secretary Denartment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir:- 

The recent attack on the Biological Survey has caused much 
concern ana not a little indignation among the members of the Massachu- 
setts Fish and Game Protective Association. Our Association devotes 
itself chiefly to the protection of fish ahd game. Birds not used for 
food but beneficial to the agriculturist ana eyen those which have yo 
especial utility put which are attractive and at the same time harmless, 
are also included among the obiccts of our care. We keen in close toueh 
with the farmers because we consider that their interests ance ours are 
to a large extent identi¢aliand pecause they can often be of use t) us 
and we to the, in matters connected with legislation. Thus the field 
that we cover is somewhat broader than the name of our Association would 
seem to imply. Our efforts to obtain better laws for the protection of 
Massachusetts birds have been most effectively supported by the offi- 
cers of the Biological Survey. They have given us invaluable informa- 
tion, acviee and assistance. Through Dr.Palmer's energetic and success- 
ful enforcenent of the Lacey Act we have been able to carry out measures 
for the protection of some of our local birds which otherwise would not 
have been possible. Hence we are not only grateful to the Blological 


Survey but also solicitous for its future welfare. 


Cambridge, Massa setts, 
Fepriary 25, Iv07. 
Ton._James Wilson- 
Secretary Desartment of Agr lture, 


Washington, D.C. 


vq 
ale know that he affairs 


of—thesgmevey are administered honestly, efficiently and economically; 
we consider the work that it is doing of great practical value; and we 
feel very strongly that its annual appropriation should be not dimin- 
ishec but, on the contrary, materially increased. We understand that 
the Survey has been criticized because, as it is asserted, it has de- 
voted its attention too largely to pure scientific work. This seems to 
us a short-sighted and illiberal view to take of the situation. In 
these days of seneral education and enlightenment no man can exert much 
influence, neo in purely practical matters, tnless he can write or 
speak with the weignt of authority. Dr.Merriam must have realized this 
when he first organized what is now known as the Biological Survey. He 
has builded wisely ana well on sure foundations. His associates, like 
himself, have been from the first trained naturalists. With tuaiy help 
he has cone a stupendous amount of original work, taking notning for 
‘granted, but making sure of his fundamental facts by direct and pains- 
taking investigation. No where else in the whole world has anything 


like such a wealth of accurate and valuable information concerning ani- 


mal anc plant life been obtained in a similar way. It may be freely 


: * 


sranted that a large part of this information is of a more or less sci- 


entific kind. But it is to this very fact that the nublications of the 


Survey relating to economic natural history owe their practical value 
and effectiveness. They inspire general confidence and respect because 
of the weignt of authority pvehind them. No one who is familiar with 
the men who write them and with the material on which they are based 
will venture lightly to dispute tnem. I have seen this dain eee on 
many occasions when statementse quoted from papers published by the Sur- 


vey, or oral testimony given by ers of its staff have peen used in 


influencing legislation. I know many farmers who Mave come to regard derek 
Cometuswre 


Can ener Ad a 
tee wlthese3cet-coonriicence despite the fact that,twey often controverty 


deep’ rooted prejudices and long established traditions. 
? ater 
I have a @auntry of my own seeeus three hundred ACrTeS at Concord, 


awd} where, for a dozen years or more, I have carefully vrotected the 


wild birds and other animals, including all the predatory ones, such as 
Hashes. Owls, Foxes, Skunks, Weasels, ete. My personal study of these 


ag 


oreatii¥es has convinced me ee we Know comparatively little about 


ted fr alr 
the vartg which they pe areas Oe play in preserving the balance of na- 


A. 


ture. This is a most important subiect for investigation, especially 
to the farmers whose losses from the aepredations of insect ana other 
pests are , as every one knows, enormous. If "a dollar saved is a aol— 
ew 
lar earned" the where Gy vitally interested in these questions. They 
are so infinitely complex and difficult that none but the yery best 
naturalists ean hope to deal with them successfully. The naturalists 
of the Biological Survey have already done much g00da ana valuable work 
in this direction (Dr.Fisher's book on the Hawks and Owls, and Prof. 


Beals's various pavers have become classics), put the field as yet un- 


touchee by them or by any one else is practically boundless. Should 
ih oe as 
the Survey effective means of checking the ravages of the Cotton Boll 
5 
Weevil in the South or of the so-called "Ground Squirrels" in the north- 
| i, ie 
west, al’ the money thus far allotted Lo the-survey will seem put a 
trifle in comparison with the benefits conferred on the planters and 
farmers of these sections. Such a result is not likely to be ever ac- 
coliplishea other than by patient, systematic, seientific research such 
as that which men like Dr.Merrian, Mr.Reashay, Dr.Fishner, Professor Beal 
bern Qenren 
and other mempers of the Survey mess > ey demonstrated their 
abllity to conduct and to nerform. 4 may be that the time has come 
when the Survey can and should devote its attention more directly ané 
exclusively to nurely economic matters. But now that it is better e- 
quivped than ever to’ deal with such matters, and when they are daily as- 
suming more and more importance, it would be an act of incredible folly 
on the part of our Government to disband the members of the Survey or to 
hamper its usefulness oy reducing its appropriations. It has won high 
and deserved reputation for the splendid work it has performed, and it 
merits nothing but the most cordial and liberal support on the part of 
all those who are in a nosition to do it any service. That this is the 
unanimous opinion of all disinterested ana int@liigent persons who have 


any familiarity with what the Biological Survey has done and is able to 


ado I am fullv assured. 


Yours respectfully 


